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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN AUGUST 


Apart from seasonal developments, business activity 
exhibited little change in August. Employment declined 
seasonally, but output continued at a high level and 
prices and incomes rose gradually. Industrial production, 
which was 44 percent above the 1947-49 average in July 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, apparently held up well 
and construction activity recovered from the slight de- 
cline in July. Department store sales were 3 percent 
above August of last year, a slightly higher rate than 
the average for the first eight months of the year. 

Government expenditures clearly are playing an im- 
portant role in maintaining a high level of economic 
activity. Defense outlays are running well above the 
corresponding period last year and the Federal cash 
deficit was about $1.6 billion greater at the end of the 
month than at the end of August, 1956. Higher outlays 
by state and local governments contributed to a record 
volume of construction. 


Construction Outlays Up, Contracts Down 

August saw a new record of $4.6 billion in outlays 
for construction. The total for the month was 2 percent 
above the previous high set last August and 4 percent 
above the July, 1957, figure. However,. the latter was 
held down by the impact of the cement strikes. The 
month’s activity raised the total for the first eight 
months of the year to a new peak of $30.5 billion, 2 
percent above the previous high established in the cor- 
responding period last year. Building costs advanced by 
a greater percentage, so a decline in physical volume of 
construction is indicated. 

Public construction has been the principal area of 
strength in construction activity this year, accounting for 
$9 billion of the total for the first eight months, an in- 
crease of 10 percent over January-August last year. 

The $21.5 billion in private construction during the 
first eight months about equaled the 1956 record for this 
period. Outlays by public utilities advanced 11 percent 
and contributed the largest dollar gain to the private 
total. Office, hospital, and church construction was up, 
but industrial building has declined since May and pri- 
vate housing has been down all year. 

Some advance in private housing construction is fore- 
shadowed by the 13 percent gain over a year ago in con- 
tracts awarded during July for residential building. On 
the other hand, contracts for heavy engineering construc- 


tion were down 18 percent from July, 1956, and nonresi 





dential construction was off 11 percent. These diverse 
movements left total contract awards down 4 percent 
from July a year ago. 


Manufacturers’ Sales and Orders Rise 

Sales by manufacturers in July reached a seasonally 
adjusted figure of $29 billion, an increase of 3 percent 
over June and the highest total since February. The 
gain was split about equally between the durable and 
nondurable goods sectors, although the largest relative 
advances occurred in primary metals, where higher steel 
prices helped to raise the dollar receipts. 

New orders, after allowance for seasonal factors, 
amounted to $27.3 billion, 1 percent above the June low 
for the year. The gain here came to nondurable goods 
manufacturers. The backlog of unfilled orders on the 
books of all manufacturing companies declined $1 billion, 
leaving the total at $59.4 billion at the end of July. Out- 
standing orders were then $3 billion below a year ago. 

Inventory book values of manufacturers on a season- 
ally adjusted basis rose $300 million above June to $54.1 
billion, $4 billion above July, 1956. All of the increase 
came in durable goods, with transportation equipment 
accounting for half of it. 


Business Spending Down 

The Department of Commerce reduced its estimate of 
spending by industry for new plant and equipment during 
the third quarter from an annual rate of $37.9 billion 
to $37.2 billion. It predicted that the rate would continue 
at the same level in the fourth quarter. The report also 
revised downward the second quarter annual rate by 
$300 million to $37 billion. The revised estimate for the 
year as a whole is $37 billion, which would represent a 
gain over the 1956 record outlays of 6 percent, far below 
the 22.5 percent advance from 1955 to 1956. 

Utilities are now expected to exceed their 1956 spend- 
ing by 28 percent and railroads by 18 percent, whereas 
commercial firms will reduce their outlays 8 percent. It 
is estimated that manufacturers will increase their spend- 
ing by 8 percent over 1956. A 30 percent decline from 
1956 outlays by the motor vehicle and equipment group, 
according to the present estimate, will be more than 
offset by an increase of more than 100 percent in spend- 
ing by the nonferrous metals industry and somewhat 
smaller increases by the primary iron and steel and 
nonautomotive equipment and machinery groups. 
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Easy Come, Easy Go 


A New York newspaper recently purchased by the 
author carried a full-page advertisement of strawberries. 
The picture of the fruit was printed in red, under the 
caption, “You can actually smell the strawberries on this 
page. Try it!” Sure enough, the fragrance was strong, 
even without bringing the paper close to the nose. 

This is mentioned merely as an illustration of a grow- 
ing complex of devices intended to entice the consumer 
to spend. They result from the concerted efforts of 
rapidly expanding staffs of salesmen, advertisers, market 
researchers, innovators, designers, psychologists, and 
consumer motivators. If a product is not desired for 
itself (at its price, of course), it is put into a package 
that will sell it anyway. Industry is sparing no expense 
in trying for a “revolution in selling.” Some insist that 
the future depends on it. 


Emphasis on Expanding the Market 

During recent years there has been a steady expan- 
sion in marketing, special services, research, and other 
nonproduction activities. This is clearly reflected in the 
employment data. From 1953 to July, 1957, total nonagri- 
cultural employment increased by 3 million but manu- 
facturing employment decreased by almost half a million. 
Within manufacturing, a decline of 1 million in the 
number of production workers was partially offset by a 
half million increase in other employees. 

Part of this shift is undoubtedly due to the improve- 
ment in productive efficiency. Enlarged output is being 
obtained from highly mechanized and automated plants 
that require fewer workers. This concentrated output has 
to be transported, sold, and in large part adjusted and 
maintained. Hence, the proportion of effort expended in 
distribution and service rises. The economic processes 
involved have to be adapted to each other in order that 
the goods may be moved to consumers. 

Considering the situation as a whole, however, :t 
seems reasonable to conclude that certain kinds of mar- 
keting, designing, and research activities have been ex- 
panded beyond actual needs. A goodly part of business 
expenditures in these categories appears to be marginal, 
unnecessary, or even wasteful. To the extent that this is 
true, the shift represents a boom phenomenon and prob- 
ably cannot long outlast the present high prosperity. 

One may wonder why able, sober businessmen tolerate 


the expansion of dubious distribution and service costs. 
The hard-hitting executive who pounds the desk to force 
the engineers to. whack another nickel off of unit pro- 
duction costs may authorize without blinking the ex- 
penditure of a dollar per unit for a single advertisement; 
and he may budget millions in development expense, 
without prospect of direct return, in the hope of hitting 
on something new or getting a toe-hold in the other 
fellow’s business. 

Part of the answer lies, of course, in the availability 
of funds to finance such activities. The flow of receipts 
to be divided between profits and costs is large enough 
to afford a great deal of latitude for decision. Moreover, 
half of what is put into additional costs comes out of 
taxes rather than funds available for other corporate 
use. The circumstances offer unprecedented leeway for 
experimentation, for new ventures, and for efforts to 
gain competitive advantage. 

The availability of funds does not tell the whole story, 
however. Partly it is a question of control versus uncer- 
tainty. Production is typically better subject to control 
than sales. In the course of the boom, the disparity 
increases steadily with the progress of investment in new 
plant and equipment. Toward the end, a situation is 
reached in which industry is capable of producing just 
about everything the market could possibly take, but 
doubts steadily mount as to the possibility of selling 
everything industry can produce. An attractive idea at 
that point arises from the hope that the control achieved 
in production can be extended to distributive operations. 
Desperation induces some concerns to embrace anything 
that offers a prospect for higher sales. Competitive pres- 
sures drive others toward adoption of similar practices. 
Emulation and luxury spending seem to dominate busi- 
ness efforts to eliminate the uncertainties of the market. 


No Guarantee of Stability 


Spending for luxuries and frills is by no means con- 
fined to business. The fact that consumers, too, are in 
a free-spending mood—and are willing to borrow to 
spend more —lends credibility to the success of selling 
efforts. Not since the roaring twenties has there been 
such a splurge in pleasure boats, marinas to accommodate 
them, Fifth Avenue penthouses, and other apartments 
for millionaires. Many consumers, even the less opulent, 
are venturesome enough to “try anything once.” Seem- 
ingly, they invite the most cynical practices of the 
hucksters. 

Despite the appearance of profligacy, however, the 
excess of expenditures over what might be considered 
normal for the current level of income is not of large 
proportions. It appears to be not far from the recent rate 
of consumer credit expansion, perhaps amounting to as 
much as | percent of disposable personal income. 

Viewed in long-term perspective, such outlays appear 
to be transitory in character. The evidence offers no 
firm support for notions that the excitement of the boom 
or the expansion of marketing activities can produce any 
sustained change in the allocation of consumer resources 
between spending and saving. 

Marketing and other distributive activities do con- 
tribute to consumption indirectly, of course, through the 
income they generate. This contribution is certainly sig- 
nificant and it perhaps represents the basis on which 
some analysts assert that the shift of employment away 
from production will tend to stabilize the economy. Since 
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THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 
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America’s first newspaper appeared in 1704, a half 
century after the first printing press was established at 
Harvard College. Although a number of newspapers 
appeared in the eighteenth century, papers did not flourish 
until after 1830, when technological and other advances 
ushered in the era of mass circulation. 

Wide circulations were fostered by the invention of 
the cylinder press in 1825, the development of the paper 
“web” in 1830, the emergence of the “penny press” in 
1833, and the appearance of syndication in 1841. The 
post-Civil War period saw an even greater exploitation 


_of these developments in addition to the use of the tele- 


graph, the inception of the press services, and the inven- 
tion of the linotype for faster preparation of copy. 


The Press Today 

Newspaper publishing today is a highly complex and 
expensive process. Unlike the magazines, which may 
contract for printing services, newspapers find it neces- 
sary to own production plants that require costly capital 
expenditures. In contrast to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when a press and a few fonts of type were the 
only prerequisites, the establishment of a modern daily 
newspaper in a small city requires a capital outlay of 
at least half a million dollars. For this reason, news- 
papers, except in the small weekly field, have become 
big business. This change was most noticeable about the 
turn of the century when many smaller newspapers found 
themselves unable to meet the costs of modern technology 
and the marketing shift from subscriber to advertising 
revenue. They succumbed through mergers, consolida- 
tions, or bankruptcy. By 1939, three-fourths of all daily 
newspapers were incorporated and only a sixth remained 
the sole proprietorships so characteristic of the late nine- 
teenth century. 

Today circulation and advertising revenues are near 
an all-time high. In 1956, the nation’s 1,761 daily news- 
papers circulated more than 57 million copies; this was 
an increase of 3.8 million copies since 1947, despite the 
decline of 103 dailies in that period. The industry re- 
ceived $3.3 billion dollars in advertising revenues in 1956, 
an increase of nearly $1.3 billion from 1950. One-fourth 
of the total ($805 million) came from national adver- 
tisers, who increased expenditures to newspapers by 
one-half. Local advertising jumped nearly 78 percent in 
the same six years to $2.5 billion. The impact of tele- 
vision, so debilitating to radio, reduced the newspapers’ 
share of total advertising less than 3 percent between 
1950 and 1956. Thus, the newspaper industry remained 
the major advertising outlet, commanding more than 
one-third of total advertising expenditures for all mass 
media in 1956, 

In contrast to the dominant big businesses in the 
daily field are the weekly newspapers. Primarily an 
American phenomenon, they have suffered pains similar 
to those of the small dailies of an earlier period. Reaching 
their numerical peak in 1914 when more than 13,000 














were published, they have experienced a growing mortal- 
ity rate, with consolidations and mergers resulting from 
rising operating costs and increasing difficulties in mak- 
ing profits. Last year, only 6,200 remained, a fifth less 
than the 7,700 in 1947. In the face of their shrinking 
numbers, weeklies boosted circulation from 21 million in 
1947 to more than 30 million in 1956. However, the 
weeklies’ gains in circulation have been offset by higher 
costs. Small lot purchases and the greater impact of over- 
head costs make them especially vulnerable. Weeklies are 
also often harassed by production inefficiency resulting 
from obsolete equipment and inexperienced personnel. 


Illinois — A Newspaper State 


The first newspaper in Illinois was the Jllinois Herald 
established in 1814 at the former state capital of Kas- 
kaskia. Today the State ranks second in the nation for 
total weekly, daily, and Sunday circulation with more 
than 13 million, an increase of 3 million since 1947. 

The State’s 10 morning dailies have an average cir- 
culation of 155,000 each; the 87 evening papers average 
27,000 copies daily. The largest publications, all located 
in Chicago, have the following daily circulations: 
Tribune, 907,570; Daily News, 595,070; Sun-Times, 547,- 
700; and Herald-American, 524,650. 

While Illinois has a number of large city dailies, it is 
also known for its numerous weeklies. With 380 weekly 
establishments, the second highest number in the nation, 
the State boasts the largest weekly circulation in the 
United States. In 1947 these weeklies produced 2.3 mil- 
lion copies each week and by 1956 this total had risen to 
nearly 6 million, approximately one-fifth of the national 
total. 

Nearly 100 of the State’s 500 weekly and daily plants 
hire 20 or more employees. There are nearly 20,000 news- 
paper employees in the State including more than 10,000 
production workers. In 1947, Illinois had 16,700 employees 
in the newspaper industry. 

Advertisers bought more newspaper space in Illinois 
papers in 1954 than in those of any other state except 
New York. Receipts from advertising ($146 million) 
were more than twice the receipts from subscriptions and 
miscellaneous sales. The value added by manufacture for 
the State’s daily and weekly plants averaged $288,000 in 
1954, whereas the national average was $198,000. The 
same year, capital outlays for new equipment averaged 
nearly $11,000 for each of the State’s establishments. 

Mounting costs represent the most serious problem to 
small newspapers, weekly and daily. Although some ad- 
vances have been made in cost-cutting equipment, such 
as engraving and automatic typesetting mechanisms, ex- 
pensive processes are tending to smother smaller papers, 
and high capital requirements are discouraging new ones 
from entering the field. The small publisher, especially, 
is being squeezed, since he lacks circulation to draw 
higher-priced national advertising lineage and cannot 
gain the volume necessary to low operating costs. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes June, 1957, to July, 1957 



























































































~30 -20 -10 0 +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
T ines July change from 
COAL PRODUCTION 1957 June July 
1957 1956 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 345. 5* + 0.2] + 6.1 
j Manufacturing! 
ish mimemanhis eames a a /eeeennmeennn ener 348.08 | + 3.2] + 8.2 
ee RSS ee 54.1%> | + 0.4] + 8.2 
3 ~— construction activity! 
rivate residential.......... 18.7 + 2.0} — 7.0 
SSS re) aaa Private nonresidential....... 17.9 + 0.9 | + 4.0 
I IES cc wh oem wa ce one 16.3 + 1.0] + 3.3 
be ae Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports........ 21.4¢ — 1.7} + 5.0 
Merchandise imports........ 11. 8° —11.0} — 5.0 
Excess of exports........... 9. 6° +12.7 | +20.6 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
BANK DEBITS po eee 42.4> +0.3} + 7.3 
| Installment credit.......... 32.7> + 1.1) + 7.9 
SeeU.S. ee re 31.7> — 2. +10.5 
FARM PRICES Cash farm income®............ n.a. a Cae 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 144 0.0; + 5.9 
Durable manufactures....... 162* 0.0}; + 9.5 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 130* 0.0 | + 1.6 
SRR See ae 127" — 1.6] + 3.3 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
July Percentage Production workers......... 105 — 0.7| + 1.8 
1957 change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
Item (1947-49 June July Average hours worked. . 100 — 0.2} — 0.5 
= 100) 1957 1956 Average hourly earnings. Rew ard 156 + 0.5/| + 6.1 
ee Average weekly earnings..... 157 + 0.2] + 5.6 
> : = Construction contracts awarded® 320 —10.5 | — 4.0 
Cet rectuedon’ | 754 | Tag:$ | TM2 Department store sales?.......] 13% | + 3.9] + 2.3 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 104.9 — 0.9| — 0.3 Consumer price index*. a a 121 + 0.5) + 3.2 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*} 155.2" | + 1.2 | + 4.0 Wholesale prices i 
Dept. store sales in Chicagot....|_ 123.0 | + 1.7 | + 5.1 All commodities............ = + 0.6) + 3.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. . . . 124.1 + 1.0] + 3.0 Farm products............. + 2.0] + 3.0 
Construction contracts awarded*®| 267.3 —33.1 n.a. Foods...........-.-.-+++-. 107 + 1.0) + 4.9 
I isc pins ccna evict 187.4 | + 3.3| + 9.1 Ph omged se eeereceeeeeeens 126 + 0.3) + 3.5 
ot. RSS es 85.0 + 3. + 6.2 oe 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*®..| 275.8 + 5.2} +26.0 aia veeeces R + os 7 <a 
Re . ‘ 10 tad eas Dic ccsneses . ° 
Petroleum production”. ....... 90.0 13.4 29.9 aw. .......... 0 34d 42) bet 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; ®U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; * lil. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of PA. Fa. *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. Ww. a Corp. 
Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. ® Seasonally adjusted. » As of end_of month. ¢ Data are for June, 


“June data; 
> Seasonally adjusted. 


comparisons relate to May, 
n.a. Not available. 


1957, and June, 


1956. 


1957; comparisons relate to May, 


official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


1957, 


and June, 


1956. 4 Based on 


n.a. Not available. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 









































1957 1956 
Item 
Aug. 24 Aug. 17 Aug. 10 Aug. 3 July 27 Aug. 25 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,647 1,600 1,603 1,625 1,668 1,638 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 12,023 + | 12 409 12,070 12,474 12,243 11,340 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 145 138 137 140 142 89 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. er 6,789 6,837 6,797 6,843 6,922 7,127 

| asks ile Cpe ai ne ears 1947-49=100....... 122 120 119 118 118 137 
Freight carloadings ining sct ede’ ¥oiaeta thous. of cars....... 759 751 740 741 736 770 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 121 115 110 104 101 120 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

pe eee 1947-49=100....... 118.0 118.1 118.1 117.9 118.0 114.7 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.7 125.6 125.6 125.5 125.5 122.5* 

ee IN ood a eg vc 9s ae eh nce 1947-49=100....... 88.8 89.7 90.2 90.2 90.0 90.9 
Finance: 

I i es ae ay Rs Ss ks 32,217 31,958 31,742 31,738 31,783 29,182 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 260 222 265 281 228 215 

Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for August, 1956. 


Source: 
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Security Offerings Continue High 


New corporate security offerings fell slightly during 
the second quarter of 1957 from the record set in the 
previous three months, but continued to run ahead of 
the corresponding 1956 period. Corporations offered $3.3 
billion during the quarter compared with $3.6 billion in 
the previous quarter of 1957 and $3.0 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1956. The volume of new offerings in the 
second quarter of this year thus brought the total for the 
first half to a record level of $6.9 billion, $1.7 billion 
higher than the first half of 1956. 

The only industry showing a substantial rise in 
financing during the quarter was the gas and electric 
utilities. This reflected the expanded capital expenditure 
programs of the utilities and their practice of financing 
such programs through new security issues. Public utili- 
ties issues, with an increase of about $140 million over 
the previous quarter, amounted to $1.2 billion or 35 per- 
cent of all offerings. Manufacturing issues, on the other 
hand, fell by $200 million from the $1.3 billion of the 
preceding quarter but still accounted for 34 percent of 
the total. 

The need for new money to be used for plant and 
equipment expenditures and for increased working capital 
continued to be the chief inducement for firms to go into 
the capital markets. Securities offered for new money 
purposes totaled about $3 billion in the second quarter 
of this year. This compares with offerings of $3.2 billion 
in the first quarter of 1957 and $2.6 billion in the second 
quarter of 1956. 


Income by States 


Personal income in the United States rose 7 percent 
last year to $324 billion. In all but a few states, both 
total personal income and per capita income were at 
record highs. No state registered a decline in personal 
income in 1956, and Nevada, falling 2 percent below the 
1955 figure, was the only state to suffer a decline in per 
capita income. Changes in personal income ranged from 
an increase of 14 percent in Delaware to virtually no 
change in Mississippi, with advances in two-thirds of 
the states and with all regions falling within 2 percent 
of the national average. 

Regionally the largest gains in personal income were 
in the Far West and Rocky Mountain areas. New Eng- 
land, the Midwest, Southeast, and Southwest equaled 
the 7 percent national average. Only the Plains and 
Great Lakes regions fell below the national average with 
increases of 5 percent and 6 percent, respectively. 

Florida, Arizona, and Delaware continued their con- 
sistent advances with sizable gains in all major income 
sources. Through the past decade these three states have 
consistently ranked among the half dozen with the largest 
annual rises in personal income. A continuation of the 
1955 upturn in West Virginia’s important coal mining 
industry contributed greatly to that state’s 11 percent 
increase. 

Per capita income for the United States rose 5 per- 
cent from a 1955 figure of $1,846 to $1,940 in 1956. 
Regional advances were within the narrow range of 4 to 
6 percent with New England and the Mideast reaching 
the latter figure. 

The $2,858 per capita income recorded by Delaware 
was the highest among the states. Mississippi, at the 
bottom of the list, had a per capita income of only $964 
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in 1956. Following Delaware in the top rank were Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, California, Nevada, New York, 
Illinois, and the District of Columbia, all with per capita 
incomes over $2,350. At the other end of the scale — 
with incomes per person under $1,300 — were North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 


Nonfarm Housing Starts 


The number of private nonfarm houses started in 
July was 9 percent less than in July, 1956, and the low- 
est figure for that month since 1951. However, the 
90,200 units begun in July represented approximately 
the same seasonally adjusted annual rate as that of the 
previous two months, 980,000, which was the highest 
this year. The average rate for the first seven months 
thus moved up to about 960,000. 

For the year through July, new starts totaled 572,100 
units, off 14 percent from the corresponding 1956 period, 
far below the first seven months of 1955, and the lowest 
for the period since 1949. The entire drop from the first 
seven months of 1956 to the same period of 1957 was in 
government-assisted (FHA and VA) private housing. 
The volume of conventionally financed units in 1957 ran 
a little ahead of 1956 by the end of the first seven months. 

Although total housing volume in July was about 
1,800 less than June, preliminary information based on 
building-permit reports indicate an increase in the South. 
The largest decline was in the West where major work 
stoppages occurred throughout the month. Preliminary 
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reports also show that although the number of single- 
family units continues to fall, apartment construction is 
increasing. Indications for the first six months are that 
almost 15 percent of the nonfarm dwelling units were 
in multi-family, rental-type buildings, compared with 
about 11 percent in the previous three years. 


Foreign Earnings Reach $3.4 Billion 


Private United States investments abroad earned 
about 10 percent more in 1956 than in the previous year. 
From $3.1 billion in 1955, earnings rose to a record $3.4 
billion in 1956. In addition, the Department of Commerce 
estimates that earnings for the first half of this year 
were running 5 to 10 percent above the 1956 rate. 

Direct investments by business concerns accounted 
for $3.1 billion of the total for 1956 with a gain of about 
$325 million over 1955. Profits of foreign subsidiaries 
retained abroad, an important source of financing for 
additional foreign investments, accounted for nearly $1 
billion of the 1956 total and about $100 million of the 
increase over 1955. 

The largest advance in 1956 was made by petroleum 
companies, which showed a sharp rise of about 14 per- 
cent. Although the Suez crisis held earnings in the Middle 
East to about the same as in 1955, increases in Canada, 
Western Europe, and Venezuela brought last year’s earn- 
ings to $1.4 billion. 

A more moderate 4 percent gain was experienced by 
United States owned manufacturing enterprises, which 
earned about $860 million in 1956. Holdings in Canada 
accounted for most of the advance in manufacturing. 
In most other countries 1956 figures did not exceed the 
1955 amounts, and in some cases, notably the United 
Kingdom, earnings in 1956 were considerably below 1955. 

The record earnings realized in 1956 reflected a new 
high in American private foreign investments for that 
year. Last year investments rose nearly $4 billion to a 
total of $33 billion. The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that a similar rate of increase is being maintained 
in 1957. 


Employment Down 


Employment fell by 800,000 in August, The decrease, 
considerably greater than is normal for the season, is 
attributable to an especially sharp drop in the agricul- 
tural work force, which more than offset a small pickup 
in nonfarm jobs. The latest joint report by the Commerce 
and Labor departments put August employment at 66.4 
million. Last month’s decline followed one of the largest 
increases on record for July in which the number of job- 
holders reached a record level of 67.2 million. The August 
figure was also lower than the year-earlier level of 66.8 
million. 

Largely because of a shrinkage of the labor force, 
brought about by the withdrawal of students and other 
temporary workers from the market, the reduction in 
employment did not produce a corresponding increase in 
the number of unemployed. On the contrary, unemploy- 
ment also declined in August. The number of persons out 
of jobs and seeking work fell from 3 million in July to 
2.6 million last month. 

The contraction in agricultural employment was un- 
usually severe for this time of year. Although the farm 
work force normally slips in August prior to the fall 
harvest, this year’s decline, nearly 1 million, seems to have 
been accentuated by the abnormally high level maintained 
in July. 


The usual late summer expansion in food processing, 
apparel, and several other manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for the advance of 113,000 in nonfarm employ- 
ment during the month. This is considered a rather 
moderate gain in comparison with that of most recent 


years. 
Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 
Aug. July Aug. 
1957 1957 1956 
Civilian labor force............ 68 ,994 70,228 68 ,947 
NN rere 66,385 67,221 66,752 
EEL 6,823 7,772 7,265 
Nonagricultural............. 59 ,562 59 ,449 59 ,487 
Unemployment........... _— 3,007 2,195 


Farm Assets Rise 


On January 1, 1957, farm assets reached a new peak 
of $176.8 billion, about 5 percent more than a year earlier. 
Financial assets, automobiles, and household goods owned 
by farmers as well as all assets used directly in farm 
production are included in the total. The increase of 
$8.6 billion was the largest since 1951 and reflects prin- 
cipally an advance of about $6.8 billion, or nearly 7 
percent, in the value of farm real estate. In most states 
agricultural real estate values rose 5 to 10 percent, with 
values in Florida going up by 17 percent. But in Iowa 
and a number of Mountain and Plains states, drought 
or shortages of water for irrigation held increases down 
and in some cases precipitated declines. 

The value of other farm assets also grew during the 
year. Physical assets other than real estate rose about 
$1.5 billion, or 3 percent, and financial assets owned by 
farmers went up about $300 million. At the same time 
that farm assets were reaching a new high, however, farm 
debt was also rising, but not as rapidly. During 1956 
this debt grew to a total of $19.5 billion, about 3.1 per- 
cent greater than in 1955. 





Easy Come, Easy Go 
(Continued from page 2) 


marketing is not directly tied to production, it is con- 
ceivable that such activity could remain high when 
production declines. But this is hardly a tenable posi- 
tion. Business operations still have an essential unity. 
Although distribution may expand in relation to produc- 
tion for a time, the relation between the two is definite 
and inescapable. If demand for output falls off, distribu- 
tion must go down with production after a few months’ 
lag. 

In one respect the situation is worse when luxury 
spending by business and consumers is high. There is 
always the possibility that retrenchment will eliminate 
the frills and wastefulness. In the field of business 
services, the contraction of effort could mean that jobs 
evaporate completely — like the fragrance of strawberries 
from the newspaper advertisement. In the consumer field, 
this is somewhat less likely, since there are greater 
opportunities for converting jobs from remunerative 
employment to concealed unemployment, but the over-all 
effect on income would not be very far different from 
complete evaporation. There can be no guarantee of sta- 
bility in the kind of expenditures that are characteristic 
of the boom’s peak. 

To the extent that the future is dependent on ballyhoo 
and excitement, it is insecure indeed. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 





Booming Cities 

The rapid growth of metropolitan areas in the United 
States during the past half century has been one of the 
most significant developments in our culture. Between 
1900 and 1956 the proportion of the total population 
living in metropolitan areas nearly doubled (from 32 to 
59 percent). In these areas the suburbs have grown at a 
much faster rate than the central cities in recent years. 

In order to provide some measure of the central city- 
suburban distribution of residential, service, institutional, 
and new business structures, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (in the Monthly Labor Review, June, 1957) has 
utilized the relatively recent series on metropolitan area 
building activity. For the years 1954-56, these data show 
significant concentrations of institutional structures (pre- 
dominantly hospitals), new office buildings, and com- 
mercial (parking) garages in the central cities. This 
concentration indicates the continued importance of the 
major metropolitan city as a service center, with partic- 
ular emphasis on administrative, clerical, and professional 
functions. 

On the other hand, the suburban areas dominated con- 
struction activity in both housing and industry. About 
70 percent of the number and value of dwelling units, and 
almost that much of the number and value of industrial 
structures, were scheduled for construction in the suburbs 
during 1954-56. 


Future Files 


A motorized elevator file is one of the recent products 
of Diebold, Inc., of Canton, Ohio. The record break- 
downs in each tray of records are indexed and have indi- 
vidual push buttons. In addition to eliminating the stoop- 
ing and pulling of filing, this system makes the specific 
tray available for use in a matter of seconds. Requiring 
about 23 square feet of floor space, the Diebold “63” 
Super Elevator File houses more than two hundred 
thousand 3- by 5-inch cards. A smaller model of the Die- 
bold “63,” requiring less than 17 square feet of floor 
space, is also available. 

A file exclusively for punched paper tapes, the 
VISIsleeve, is being produced by VISIrecord, Inc., of 
Copiague, Long Island, New York. VISIsleeves are rigid 
transparent plastic containers that are arranged side by 
side in panels that are 24 or 30 inches wide. The panels 
then fit into regular VISIrecord housing units. Each 
sleeve has space for one 75-foot tape of any channel 
width, and nearly 2,900 tapes are available almost in- 
stantly to the operator. 


Employee Compensation in 1956 


Compensation of employees in all industries reached 
an all-time high of $241 billion in 1956. This peak figure, 
which included wages, salaries, and supplements, was a 
gain of more than 8 percent over the previous high in 
1955. 

In addition to an over-all increase in employee income, 
each of the major industry groups recorded advances. 
These advances ranged from 3 percent in agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries to nearly 12 percent in mining 
(see chart). However, these two extreme groups repre- 
sented only 3 percent of total employee compensation. 


Wholesale and retail trade, manufacturing, and govern- 
ment recorded gains of 9, 8, and 6 percent respectively. 
These three classifications accounted for over two-thirds 
of the total. Manufacturing, the largest industrial group, 
represented one-third of the total. 


Shipping Containers 


A shipping container that makes it possible to com- 
bine packages of several sizes and shapes into a single 
unit is now available under the name Adjusta-Pak. The 
component parts of the container are adjustable into a 
final package of the desired length, width, and height 
by overlapping the corner sections and securing them with 
flat steel strapping. For further information, contact 
the Signode Steel Strapping Company, 2600 North West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago 47. } 

A combined shipping and storage bin, the Deltainer, 
has been announced by Delta Tank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and the Chemical Divi- 
sions of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. Used 
primarily for powdered or granular materials, this port- 
able steel bin can be shipped on specially designed freight 
cars or by truck; used in this way it is considered as 
part of the carrying vehicle, thus eliminating freight 
charges on the bin. At their destination, the containers 
can be demounted and transported by overhead cranes, 
fork lift trucks, or conventional pallet trucks. 


CHANGE IN TOTAL EMPLOYEE COMPENSA- 
TION, 1955 TO 1956 
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THE STABILITY OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


JOSEPH D. PHILLIPS, Research Associate Professor 


Recent signs of weakness evident in measures of 
industrial production have not been reflected in con- 
sumption. Consumer expenditures for commodities and 
services have continued to rise throughout the lull. In 
the second quarter of this year personal consumption 
expenditures amounted to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $278.9 billion, $2.2 billion more than the first 
quarter rate and $13.9 billion more than the rate for the 
second quarter of last year. The gain for the year ending 
with the second quarter of 1957 was equal to 5 percent, 
as it was for the preceding year. 

Retail trade data indicate that consumer purchases 
continued to increase in July and August. Retail sales 
amounted to $16.9 billion in July on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. This was 1 percent above June and 7 percent above 
July a year ago. Department store sales, which for some 
time have failed to increase as rapidly as total retail 
sales, were up 3 percent in August from the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


The Pattern of Consumer Purchases 

In recent years annual personal consumption expendi- 
tures have constituted a nearly constant proportion of 
disposable personal income. From 1951 to 1956 the pro- 
portion stayed between 92 and 93 percent, except in 1955 
when the heavy outlay for automobiles of that year car- 
ried it to the high for this period of 94.6 percent. (See 
Table 1.) Percentages based on quarterly estimates (sea- 
sonally adjusted) have fluctuated over a slightly wider 
range, but the proportion has held close to 93 percent 
during the first two quarters of 1957. 

Personal consumption expenditures have been some- 
what more stable in recent quarters than has disposable 
personal income. (See chart.) Although consumption and 
income increased in each successive quarter during 1956 
and 1957, their rates of advance have differed; that of 
income has tended to decline irregularly, while that of 
consumer expenditures increased gradually until the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957. 

The postwar rise in the proportion of disposable 
personal income spent for services and the corresponding 
decline in the share going for goods continued in 1956 
and the first two quarters of 1957. This shift has tended 
to restore these two major categories of consumer ex- 
penditures to the relative positions they held before 


World War II. 


TABLE 1. PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDI- 
TURES AS A PERCENTAGE OF DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL INCOME 











Total Non- 
Years goods and Total Durable durable | Services 
ancy? | goods} goods : 
services goods 
NS tak as 92.0 60.1 11.2 48.9 31.8 
SSPE 92.1 59.5 11.9 47.6 32.6 
eee 93.0 58.9 11.5 47.4 34.0 
Ns as we ko ees 94.2 59.8 13.2 46.6 34.3 
ra 93.0 58.2 11.8 46.4 34.8 
Quarters 
| Eee 94.0 59.2 12.4 46.8 34.8 
II eye 92.7 58.1 11.7 46.4 34.6 
ae 93.0 58.0 11.4 46.5 35.0 
IV 92.6 57.9 11.8 46.0 34.8 
oe PER ee 93.6 58.6 12.3 46.5 35.0 
I 93.1 58.1 11.7 46.4 35.0 




















The decline in the share of goods has been confined 
entirely to nondurables. The latter fell from 48.9 per- 
cent of disposable personal income in 1952 to 46.4 per- 
cent in 1956, whereas durables held between 11 and 12 
percent, except in 1955. The pattern remained essentially 
the same in the first half of 1957. 

The fall in the share of nondurables in the last five 
years reflected a loss of about one percentage point each 
in the shares of clothing and shoes and of food and 
beverages. On the other hand, gasoline and oil increased 
their “cut” of consumers’ income. The relative importance 
of other nondurables declined moderately. Among dur- 
ables the variation was almost entirely the result of 
fluctuation in the share of automobiles and parts. The in- 
creased share of services was the consequence of a rise in 
the proportion of income going for personal services 
(chiefly medical and dental) and recreation and a smaller 
increase in the share spent on household operations. The 
relative position of housing expenditures has remained 
about the same since 1954, whereas that of transportation 
services has declined slightly. 


The Role of Price Movements 

Much of the recent growth in consumer expenditures 
is a reflection of price increases. Over the year ending 
with the second quarter of 1957, prices advanced about 
two-thirds as rapidly as did expenditures, thus bringing 
the 5 percent gain in the latter down to 1.6 percent in 
real terms. Between the first and second quarters of this 
year the consumer price index rose a little more rapidly 
than did consumer expenditures, so the physical volume 
of consumer purchases actually declined slightly in this 
period. Put in these terms, the movement of consumer 


CHANGES IN INCOME AND CONSUMER 
EXPENDITURES, SUCCESSIVE 
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TABLE 2. PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDI- 
TURES AS A PERCENTAGE OF DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL INCOME, BASED ON CON- 
STANT (1947) DOLLARS 























Non- 
Total | Durable : 
Year durable | Services 
goods goods goods 
SO ee ees 61.3 11.6 49.7 30.6 
SOG iors wie oleae se cate 61.7 12.5 49.2 30.5 
OR. 2 os eee 61.6 12.4 49.2 31.3 
WHR es bos eee 63.0 14.1 48.9 31.2 
CO ii oibiki gin dh Sekt dD 61.7 12.8 48.9 31.4 





expenditures has not differed so greatly from that of 
industrial production. 

Prices have also played an important part in the 
shifting patterns of consumption expenditures. Table 2 
indicates, for example, that the percentage of real dis- 
posable personal income spent on services has held close 
to 31 in the last five years, although the percentage 
based on current dollars has risen from 32 to 35, reflect- 
ing the greater rise in the price of services as compared 
with goods. In real terms the pattern of expenditures 
changed very little. Only in 1955 was there a significant 
shift not due largely to differential price movements. 


Use of Consumer Credit Continues 


Consumers often purchase durable goods, and some- 
times even nondurables and services, by drawing upon 
liquid assets accumulated out of past income or by bor- 
rowing in one form or another. The growing use of con- 
sumer credit has been one of the factors contributing to 
the long-continued increase in personal consumption ex- 
penditures. With the current outstanding volume in excess 
of $42 billion, the total has more than doubled since 1949. 
Most of the growth has occurred in installment credit, 
which now constitutes about three-fourths of all con- 
sumer credit. Nearly half of all spending units owed 
some installment debt in the first part of this year. 

Of course, a large volume of credit entails large 
repayments. Last year, these amounted to $37 billion on 
installment debt alone, more than the total of such debt 
outstanding at the end of the year and more than double 
the amount of repayments in 1949, Only to the extent 
that extensions of credit exceed repayments is the volume 
of purchasing power increased from this source. During 
1955 over $6 billion was added, contributing significantly 
to the sharp expansion in expenditures on durables in 
that year. But in 1956 the increase was little more than 
half this amount. 

In each month of this year there was an increase in 
total consumer credit outstanding, after seasonal adjust- 
ment. By the end of July the total was $2.9 billion above 
that at the corresponding time last year. Installment 
credit made gains in each month of the year through 
July, when allowance is made for seasonal factors. By 
the end of July this form of credit amounted to $32.7 
billion, an increase of $2.4 billion over the year-earlier 
figure. Automobile paper, which makes up nearly half of 
all installment debt, accounted for nearly $900 million 
of the addition to this type of debt in that period. 

While consumers as a whole have been adding to their 
short-term debt, they have also been increasing their 
holdings of financial assets. (Those who have been add- 
ing to their asset holdings are not, for the most part, the 
people who have been borrowing for consumption pur- 
poses, but it is the totals that are of interest here.) The 
growth of these assets has been the result of the large 
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volume of personal savings during recent years. The 
complement of the percentage of disposable income spent 
on consumption shown in Table 1 is the percentage of 
disposable income saved. Consumers have saved a fairly 
constant proportion of the growing volume of disposable 
income in the last five years. Only in 1955 did the share 
of savings fall outside the range of 7 to 8 percent and 
then it went down only to 5.8 percent. The stability of 
consumer expenditures as a percentage of disposable in- 
come has as its corollary the stability of personal savings. 

As a result of this saving activity, about three-fourths 
of all spending units had some liquid assets in the early 
part of this year. The total volume of these assets in the 
hands of consumers has risen year by year, as has that 
of all financial assets. Consumers certainly have more 
assets than ever before that could be converted readily 
into the means of making purchases of goods and serv- 
ices. However, the ratio of net financial assets to ex- 
penditures is much lower than it was in the early postwar 
years. A smaller margin is available to cover the current 
volume of consumer expenditures. 


Consumer Expectations 


Consumer spending on durable goods, which often can 
be postponed without great sacrifice by consumers, is 
influenced in some degree by expectations of consumers 
with respect to their future incomes and prices. Some 
indication of consumer anticipations in regard to these is 
provided by two recent surveys. The Survey of Consumer 
Finances, conducted in January and February, 1957, by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, indicated that consumers, with 
higher incomes and greater liquid assets, continued opti- 
mistic about the future and planned to maintain about 
the same level of major expenditures as in 1956. About 
40 percent of all spending units expected further in- 
creases in their incomes in 1957, a slightly larger pro- 
portion than 1956. Slight increases over 1956 in the 
proportions of consumers with plans to buy new and 
used automobiles, furniture and appliances, and home 
improvements offset a small decrease in the percentage 
planning to buy houses. 

However, the privately financed survey conducted by 
the Center in May and June suggested that consumer con- 
fidence had declined in the interim. Although about the 
same proportions of consumers interviewed as in the 
previous survey considered themselves better off finan- 
cially than they were a year ago and expected to be 
better off a year later, a smaller percentage than in late 
1956 expected good times. Fewer thought it a favorable 
period in which to buy large household items. 

This survey result serves as a warning that consumer 
purchases will not necessarily remain high. It suggests 
that they may decline even in the absence of a prior 
decline in income. The growing burden of consumer debt 
and the fall in the ratio of net financial assets to con- 
sumer expenditures might contribute to such a develop- 
ment. Any such decline in expenditures would, of course, 
tend to pull personal income down with them. 

The experience of the past few years indicates, how- 
ever, that consumer purchases of goods and services will 
probably remain high as long as income holds up. If the 
possibility of a decline cannot be entirely discounted, it 
would seem to arise on the side of over-all business and 
income rather than consumer expenditures as such. Any 
decline in income, however, would probably bring a 
contraction in expenditures. 





LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Sharp declines were recorded by several of the major 
indexes of Illinois business activity during July. Both 
petroleum and coal production dipped, 13 and 16 percent 
respectively. Construction contracts awarded were marked 
by a downward plunge of one-third. 

Year-ago comparisons show a 30 percent drop in 
petroleum production, in contrast to gains of 10 to 15 
percent for bank debits, electric power production, and 
Chicago business loans, and 26 percent for life insurance 
sales. , 


Hardwoods for Pulp 


What are the possibilities of obtaining raw materials 
and establishing wood pulping plants in the portion of the 
Midwest including southern Illinois, southwestern In- 
diana, western Kentucky, and southeastern Missouri? 
This problem has been explored and the results have been 
published by the Carbondale Research Center in coopera- 
tion with the Area Services Division of Southern Illinois 
University. 

The manufacture of paper and paperboard products 
from wood fiber is the most rapidly growing wood-using 
industry in America. The gross tonnage consumption of 
these products jumped from 17 million tons in 1946 to 
29 million tons in 1952 and is expected to reach 58 million 
tons by 1975. Although less than 16 percent of this wood 
supply was hardwood in 1950, neither domestic supplies 
nor expected imports of soitwood will be adequate to 
meet future needs. Hardwoods can help fill the gap. 

In the area under consideration, both bottomland and 
upland hardwood forests occur in abundance, with more 
than one-fourth of the total area in forests. Climatic 
conditions are favorable to tree growth in this area. Good 
management of the rich bottomlands that are not cleared 
for farming because of the periodic flooding danger 
would help ensure a continuing pulpwood supply. In addi- 
tion to wood, other necessities for a pulp plant are ade- 
quate power, labor, water, and transportation. All of 
these are available in this region. 


Building Activity 

An outstanding feature of the new F. W. Dodge 48- 
state construction contract series is that it allows state- 
by-state comparisons for the entire nation. For the first 
time, a midyear appraisal is possible. 

California led the way with $2.2 billion in construc- 
tion contract awards, a 7 percent gain over the same 
period last year. New York held the number two position 
with a 13 percent jump to $1.7 billion. In third place 
was Illinois with contracts totaling $1.2 billion; this 
represented a gain of 17 percent over the first six months 
of last year. The national average advance was 5 percent. 

These three states accounted for nearly one-third of 
all construction contracts in the nation. Comparisons by 
types of construction placed California first in heavy 
engineering and residential building, and second in non- 
residential building. New York took the lead in non- 
residential building and second place in the other two 
major categories. Placing third in residential building 
and heavy engineering, Illinois was nosed out by both 
Ohio and Pennsylvania in nonresidential building. 


Salary Survey 

A survey of industrial, public institutional, and private 
institutional salaries in 48 occupational classifications 
was completed in early 1957 by the Illinois Department 


of Personnel. The survey was made in order to obtain 
data for comparison with State employee salaries. Com- 
parisons of private and State salaries showed that of 
the 48 clerical and maintenance occupations surveyed, 44 
occupations had arithmetic mean salaries for State em- 
ployees that ranged from 3 to 40 percent below those of 
industrial employees. 

From these data the Illinois Department of Labor 
made a comparative analysis of the median (mid-point) 
salaries of private industry employees, by six geographi- 
cal areas. The results indicated that, in general, average 
salaries for office occupations were higher in the Chicago 
area than in other parts of the State. The comparison of 
maintenance occupations showed little area variation in 
the median salaries of electricians and plumbers. How- 
ever, the median salaries of other maintenance occupa- 
tions varied widely among areas. 


Record Tax Collections 

Total state tax collections in the United States hit 
an all-time high of $14.4 billion in fiscal 1957, according 
to preliminary data published by the Bureau of the 
Census. All of the major tax categories shared in the net 
rise of $1.1 billion, an increase of 8 percent over 1956. 

Illinois also recorded peak receipts ($691 million) 
for this period. With an average gain of 8 percent over 
fiscal 1956, Illinois was the fifth ranking state in order 
of total amounts collected. All major tax groups con- 
tributed to this rise with the exception of death and gift 
receipts, which declined nearly 4 percent. The largest 
increase came from the general sales or gross receipts 
taxes, which increased 15 percent. Selective sales and 
gross receipts taxes—levies placed on particular com- 
modities or services such as motor fuels, liquor, and 
public utilities — gained only 1 percent. These two groups 
alone accounted for over four-fifths of the total receipts 
(see chart). License collections advanced nearly 9 per- 
cent over the previous year and accounted for 15 percent 
of total revenue. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF STATE TAXES 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, State Tax 
Collections in 1957. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
July, 1957 
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P . h f {June, 1957.. +488 1 —6.0 —0.7 — 16° +0.1 —26.2 
Te ee Reece ee +751.6 +2.2 —4.4 oe +10.0 
ES RR Oe Re dee eS = ais! $ 208 9,719 $ 5,156 $ 45 $ 56 
P ts h f fJune, 1957.... —20.6 —5.5 —13.3 —10 +5.6 —0.1 
ee dtene webs: | (RE ee +11.1 +2.7 +2 +13.2 
EE no iontedbades Facials Sad hres $ 448 39 ,361° $13 ,391 $ 124 $ 234 
P hz f {June, 1957... +21.1 +18 .0 —8.8 —11° +5.3 +3.0 
CECERINGS CHANGE HOM... - 1D, 1086....1 .+00.5 +8.0 ~6.0 +5e +6.0 +6.0 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
pO eee ee Tere ee. $ 281 reg $ pore $ 155 $ Page 
{June, 1957... +97 9 +16. —J]. n.a. +11.5 +49. 
Percentage change from... .{ ty 1956....| +208.8 11.4 —~62 412.3 
TS io 5 acc lcen aalded > Ae er oa ee $ 102 14,175 $ 4,923 $ 41 $ 28 
— ery {June, 1957.... +13.3 +4.3 +1.9 n.a. +2.4 —9.1 
Sreentage Change HOM... ita 696...)  —SF 1 +3.1 fF +9.4 
IG oo bl oee <b vee wes ioe teens we $ 210 8,499 $ 4,799 na. $ 3 

P : h f {June, 1957.. +500 .0 +10.2 | +0.4 na. —26.7 

ercentage change from. \July, 1956... | +121.1 +3.9 ye | 

* Total for cities listed. ” Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Sources: !U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Data for 
June, 1957. Comparisons relate to May, 1957, and June, 1956. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) 
and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. —¥ Y store sales percentages rounded by original sources. ® Local post office reports. Four- 
week accounting period ending July 26, 1957. 
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